MARSHAL
Such an ending, however, judging from the French side,
was out of all proportion to the original promise of the
operations.
They had nothing to show in actual captures for the
victor}*, and a respite was essential for the young levies,
who were far from being the hard, tireless marchers of
1805. In fact they went on training during the truce,
which ended on August loth. Some hours later the
frontier summits of Bohemia and Silesia were red with
bonfires, proclaiming the reappearance of Austria among
the Allies; while Sweden, under ex-Marshal Bernadotte
(now Crown Prince elect of that country), soon followed.
Ney, who at one time had sufficiently lost spirit to
think of resigning, was in position at Liegnitz, facing
Blucher. From there he was summoned to join Napoleon
and his Guard for the relief of St. Cyr who was holding
Dresden, a vital point as being direct in the line of
communication "with Paris.
Marching a distance of forty miles in just over forty-
eight hours, on scanty rations and meeting urgent
messages on the road, the Emperor with Ney and the
Guard were outside the city by the early hours of August
a 6th. St. Cyr was a genius in defence, but his small and
inexperienced garrison barely protected the southern
outskirts; while the French all told made an army of
120,000, compared to an approximate 200,000 Allies who
attacked in the afternoon of the same day.
They were driven off, and on the 2yth Napoleon
countered. Ney's post was in the centre, facing the
high ground south of the city, which gave such natural
advantage to the defenders that the main advance, by
Victor's corps and Murat's cavalry, took place on the
Allied left, while the opposite flank was assailed by
Mortier. These moves "were entirely successful, but the
victory would have become more definite had the French
been able to pursue. This time the drawback was
Napoleon, "who during the next few hours was ill with
colic and vomiting, so that orders came to a standstill.
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